APPENDIX III

as one of the most important branches of art. I lament the three branches;
they were not considered as three formerly, but were combined in one and
the same man/

The more they are combined the better it would be for art in general.
Above all things he wanted to see the Royal Academy students, under the
supervision of an accomplished artist, trained to make designs, or even to
copy designs, such as Flaxman's, upon wall spaces and on a large scale;
not only because he considered that the practice of mural painting was of
paramount importance, but that also it might lead to a more general diffu-
sion of art, giving the public a very much greater opportunity of seeing
something beautiful, both in colour and line. *At present*, he wrote to
Lord Elcho, one of the Commissioners, a few days after giving his evi-
dence, 'it is a melancholy fact that hardly a single object amongst those that
surround us has any pretension to real beauty, or could be put simply into
a picture with noble effect; and, as I believe the love of beauty to be in-
herent in the human mind, it follows that there must be some unfortunate
influence at work. To counteract this should be the object of a Fine Art
Institution, and I feel assured that if really good things were scattered
amongst the people, it would not be long before satisfactory results ex-
hibited themselves.*

Lord Elcho propounds the grave question, with mischief lurking in his
look, no doubt, 'Is the system a sound one in your opinion, of giving
panels in a corridor to different artists, to be decorated according to their
own notions?' 'I must disapprove of it very much, the result of it must be
inharmonious.* And again in the same spirit he asked the question,
'Whether, under arrangements more favourable to the selection of the
best art for our public places, we should have had at the present moment
the Duke of Wellington's statue on the arch at Hyde Park?' And Mr.
Watts replies, 'I think there would have been a chance that we should
have had a better thing/ It is clear that the Commissioner and his witness
understood each other.

The Chairman, Lord Stanhope, asks, 'Have any other points occurred
to you in which you think alterations for the better might be made in the
Royal Academy?* Mr. Watts replies, *It is very difficult to point out how
the Academy might be improved, and I have not given much attention to
the subject; but, considering the position the Academy holds, it has dis-
played very great apathy. I do not see its influence in our architecture, our
fashions, or our taste in general, in any way whatever. The only National
School which has grown up at all has grown up outside the Academy,
and indeed in opposition to it, that is the Water Colour School; and the
only definite reform movement (which the Pre-Raffaelite School may be
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